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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 
[From July i, 1911, to June 30, 192a] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE.— Two great international 
gatherings, one at Washington, the other at Genoa, overshadowed all 
other international assemblages during the period under review. On 
July 10 it was officially announced that President Harding had issued 
an invitation to Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan to participate 
in a formal conference for the purpose of discussing the question of 
armament reduction and limitation. Identic notes of formal invita- 
tion were sent on August 1 1 to the four Allied and Associated Powers. 
As the problem of armaments was closely related to the problem of 
the Far East, it was decided to include the latter in the agenda, and a 
separate note was sent to the government of the Chinese Republic as 
well as to Belgium, Holland and Portugal inviting each to participate 
in the discussion and decisions relative to the Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions. All accepted. At the conference the United States was 
represented by Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, Henry Cabot Lodge and Oscar W. Underwood. The principal 
British delegates were Arthur J. Balfour (now Earl Balfour), Lord 
Lee, Sir Robert Borden (Canada), G. F. Pearce (Australia), V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri (India), J. W. Salmond (New Zealand) and Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, British Ambassador at Washington. France was repre- 
sented by Aristide Briand, Prime Minister, Rene Viviani, Albert Sar- 
raut and Jules Jusserand, the French Ambassador to the United 
States. The principal delegates from Italy were Carlo Schanzer, 
Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, Italian Ambassador to the United States, 
Filippo Meda and Luigi Albertini. The three leading delegates from 
Japan were Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, President of the Japanese 
House of Peers, Admiral Tomosaburo Kato and Baron Kijuro Shide- 
hara, Japanese Ambassador to the United States. China was repre- 
sented by S. Alfred Sze, Minister to the United States, V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo, Minister to Great Britain, and Wang Chung-hui. Holland 
sent Jonkheer H. A. Van Karnebeek, Jonkheer F. Beelaerts Van 
Blokland and E. Mpresco. Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian 
Ambassador to the United States, represented his country, and Vis- 
count d'Alte headed the Portuguese delegation. As at the Congress 
of Versailles, each delegation was accompanied by a considerable 
staff of expert advisors. The Conference opened its sessions on No- 
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vember 12. After an address of welcome by President Harding, in 
which he briefly alluded to the unhappy state of the world and to the 
purpose of the gathering, Secretary Hughes was chosen permanent 
chairman. The work of the Conference was carried on through 
plenary sessions which to a large extent were devoted to formal ad- 
dresses and the approval, without debate, of committee decisions. 
There were two Committees of the Whole, one composed of the dele- 
gates of the five principal nations represented, vis., Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States, to deal with the limitation 
of armaments; the other, of all nine nations represented to deal with 
the details of program and procedure on all matters affecting the 
Pacific and the Far East. Meetings of these committees and their 
sub-committees were not open to the public nor were verbatim re- 
ports of their proceedings published. Information regarding com- 
mittee action reached the public through official communiques issued 
from time to time and through the statements and reports made at 
the seven open plenary sessions. The first session was held on No- 
vember 12 and the last on February 6. During this time eight im- 
portant treaties were signed, a number of commissions established 
which were qualified to deal with specific problems, and numerous 
resolutions and declarations of international import adopted. 

At the first session of the Conference Mr. Hughes, in his opening 
address, concretely proposed that the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan cease competition in capital ships (battleships and battle cruis- 
ers), reduce their navies, and declare a naval holiday. Acceptance 
of this plan seemed impossible until some agreement could be reached 
on the delicate question of China, and a substitute found for the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which had been in existence for almost 
twenty years. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, first directed against 
Russia and later used as a bulwark against Germany, had been used 
by Japan, it was charged, to screen her imperialistic motives on the 
Asiatic Continent and in 4he Pacific, where her activities had been 
anxiously watched by America. When the question of scrapping the 
alliance came up at the Conference, Japan quite naturally insisted that 
she have definite assurance of a substitute alliance which would 
guarantee her against isolation in the Far East. The Four Power 
Pacific Treaty, signed December 13, was the result. The four con- 
tracting powers agree: 1. To respect all rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and their insular dominions in the Pacific; in 
other words, each pledges not to disturb the sovereignty of any other. 
2. That all disputes with each other growing out of Pacific questions 
shall be settled by a conference called for that purpose. 3. That in 
case of disagreement between a party to the treaty and any outside- 
nation, they will confer with one another and jointly determine the 
best way to meet the exigencies of the particular situation or problem 
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at hand. 4. That when the treaty shall have been duly ratified the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty shall terminate. The new pact is to remain in 
force for ten years and beyond that period it will continue unless a 
year's notice is given by any member that it wishes to withdraw. 
The islands of the Japanese Archipelago are not included under it. 

The Conference then turned its attention to the question of arma- 
ment limitation. After considerable discussion a Five-Power Naval 
Treaty embodying, in a somewhat modified form, the American pro- 
posals as presented by Secretary Hughes at the opening session, was 
signed at the fifth plenary session held February 1. This document 
provides: (1) That 68 capital ships be scrapped or converted accord- 
ing to rules laid down in chapter 2 of the treaty. The total capital 
ship replacement tonnage for Great Britain is not to exceed 525,000 
tons; the United States 525,000 tons; Japan 315,000 tons; France and 
Italy 175,000 tons each. The maximum tonnage of individual ships is 
restricted to 35,000 tons and the maximum calibre of their guns to 
16 inches. (2) That the maximum tonnage of individual auxiliary 
ships be restricted to 10,000 tons and the maximum calibre of their 
guns to 8 inches. (3) That the tonnage and armament of aircraft 
carriers be likewise limited. In this department the maximum total 
tonnage for the five powers is 135,000, i35»°oo, 81,000, 60,000 and 
60,000 respectively. (4) Lastly, that a status quo be maintained in 
respect to fortification and naval base construction in certain islands 
of the Pacific, notably the Philippines, Guam, and the Japanese islands 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and the Bonins. This interesting docu- 
ment was negotiated not without difficulty. Japan, although she ac- 
cepted in principle the sweeping plan for naval reduction, insisted at 
first on a 10-10-7 instead of a 5-5-3 ratio. France too objected to her 
ratio of 1.75 as proposed by Mr. Hughes and for a time held out for 
3.5. In opposing the French demand the American representatives 
were supported by the British and Italian delegates. The matter was 
laid directly before M. Briand, the French Premier, and he at length 
accepted the 1.75 ratio but only on condition that France should have 
a strong quota of submarines (90,000 tons) and a large fleet of auxili- 
ary craft. The submarine issue, thus brought prominently to the fore 
by the reply of the French Premier, resulted in protracted debate 
and led finally to a sharp verbal conflict between France and Great 
Britain. The debate opened December 22 when Lord Lee, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, made a sweeping indictment against the 
underseas craft and urged that its use as an instrument of warfare 
be entirely abandoned or at least substantially reduced from the 
90,000 ton basis as set forth in the American proposal. France, on 
the other hand, supported by the United States, Italy and Japan, 
contended that the submarine was primarily a weapon of defense 
and as such had demonstrated its effectiveness and should, therefore, 
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I 
be retained. Influenced, apparently, by the British argument, Mr. 
Hughes on December 24 submitted a compromise plan in which he 
proposed that the maximum submarine tonnage of the United States 
and Great Britain be limited to 60,000 tons each instead of 90,000 tons 
as mentioned in the original plan. The tonnage of Japan was like- 
wise to be reduced from 54,000 tons to 31,500 tons. France under the 
new plan would have 31,500 tons and Italy 21,500. The British dele- 
gation accepted this proposal but France, Japan and Italy flatly re- 
jected it. The flat refusal of France to accept a submarine quota of 
less than 90,000 tons provoked Mr. Balfour to remark that France 
desired a large undersea fleet for the purpose of attacking merchant 
vessels, presumably those of Great Britain. This pointed statement 
brought forth a vigorous denial from M. Sarraut, who warmly main- 
tained that France harbored no hostile design on her neighbor across 
the channel. By refusing to accede either to the British proposal or 
to the modified American plan, France forced the Conference to 
abandon all proposals for submarine limitation. As a consequence, 
the nations represented are free to construct submarines without limi- 
tation as to number, size or type. The same is true in regard to air- 
craft, which the treaty fails to restrict. 

On December 28, the day that the debate on limitation of undersea 
craft reached its climax, Mr. Root submitted a series of resolutions 
for the regulation of submarines in time of war. As adopted on Jan- 
uary 5 and 6 these resolutions (1) formally condemn illegal uses of 
the submarine; (2) emphasize the importance of observing existing 
international law relative to visit and search and to the safety of pas- 
sengers and crew of merchant vessels, and of submarine attacks upon 
such vessels unless these laws are strictly observed; (3) recognize 
the virtual impossibility of using submarines as commerce destroyers 
without violation of the law, and bind the signatory powers to pro- 
hibit such use among themselves; (4) make not only all submarine 
commanders, but the commanders of any ship guilty of such transgres- 
sion, liable to punishment for piracy; and, finally, (5) invite all the 
powers of the world to give their assent to these proposals. Al- 
though great significance has been attached to these resolutions by 
the press, in reality they do little more than reaffirm rules of inter- 
national law in existence before the Great War. In failing to define 
what constitutes a merchantman in time of war, the Conference left 
unsettled a vital question which may in the future give rise to serious 
problems. On January 7 the five great powers adopted another reso- 
lution, sponsored by Mr. Root, prohibiting and outlawing the use of 
"asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all other analogous 
liquids, materials or devices". All civilized nations are, by the text 
of the resolution, invited to adhere to this new law of war. At the 
last plenary session of the Conference, February 6, a treaty embody- 
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ing the resolutions adopted relative to the use of submarines and 
poison gas was signed by the five powers. The Conference failed to 
evolve any plan for limitation of land armament. When the subject 
came up on November 21 it was referred by the Committee on Arma- 
ments to a committee consisting of the plenipotentiary delegates of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Partly as a result of the work of 
this sub-committee a resolution was adopted on January 27 creating a 
commission of ten jurists, two each from the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, to consider and report upon the 
rules of international law respecting new agencies of warfare. In 
the course of the discussion on land armaments Premier Briand 
analyzed at length the reasons for the size of the French army, but 
declared that a 50% reduction was contemplated by shortening the 
military service period to eighteen months. 

Meanwhile announcement was made that the Yap problem (cf. last 
Record, p. 13) had been settled. This little Pacific island, the junc- 
tion of oceanic cable lines which radiate to Manila by way of Guam, 
to Shanghai, and to the Dutch East Indian island of Celebes, figured 
in the discussions of the Peace Conference at Paris and, subsequently, 
remained a subject of misunderstanding between the United States 
and Japan. By the terms of the agreement as given out by the State 
Department at Washington on December 13, the United States secures 
equality with Japan and all other nations in the use of the cable and 
wireless facilities on the island and on all other islands received by 
Japan under mandate of the Treaty of Versailles. The Yap agree- 
ment was followed a few weeks later by the Pacific Cable Treaty 
signed by the United States, British Empire, Japan, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands. By its terms the former German-owned Pacific 
cables extending from the international nerve-center of Yap are allo- 
cated as follows: Yap to Guam, to the United States; Yap to Shang- 
hai (now to Naba, a Japanese island), to Japan; Yap to Menado 
(Celebes), to Holland. 

Next to disarmament, the most difficult problem faced by the Con- 
ference was that of China. Soon after the Conference opened the 
Chinese government through Dr. Sze proposed ten fundamental prin- 
ciples to serve as a basis for all subsequent discussions relative to 
China. These ten principles were compressed by Mr. Root into four 
comprehensive declarations and labeled by Mr. Hughes as a "charter" 
for China. The "charter" was adopted by the Far Eastern Committee 
of the Conference on November 21, and by the Conference itself on 
December 10 after a great deal of debate and diplomatic jockeying. 
The Treaty on Chinese Integrity, or the treaty on the "Open Door", 
signed by the United States, the British Empire, Japan, France, Italy, 
China, The Netherlands, Belgium and Portugal, and presented by 
Mr. Hughes at the sixth plenary session on February 4, was based on 
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the original Root resolutions, subsequently elaborated at the various 
sessions of the Far Eastern Committee. The treaty pledges the nine 
signatory powers (i) to respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China; (2) to pro- 
vide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; 
(3) to use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; (4) to 
refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects 
or citizens of friendly states, and from countenancing action inimical 
to the security of such states; (s) to respect China's rights as a neu- 
tral in time of war; (6) to refrain from discriminating practices on 
the Chinese railways; (7) by a supplementary resolution, unanimously 
approved, a Board of Reference is to be created for the consideration 
of cases arising under the treaty, and China, by special declaration, 
binds herself not to alienate any of her territory. In order to make 
the " Open Door " policy a fact as well as a theory, Mr. Hughes had 
on January 19 presented a resolution embodying the sweeping demand 
that all the powers represented in the Far Eastern Committee should 
list and reveal to the Conference all treaties concluded with the Chi- 
nese government as well as treaties made by their nationals with 
China and involving sums larger than $1,000,000. A lively debate at 
once ensued. Japan declared that the Tokio government was power- 
less to compel its nationals to divulge details of their commitments 
in China. Britain, likewise, argued that it would be unfair to compel 
business interests to divulge the exact amounts involved in their 
contracts. In the resolution as finally adopted, however, the powers 
agree to supply and to make public lists of all treaties, conventions, 
exchanges of notes and other agreements which they claim to have 
with China or with any other power or powers respecting China, 
which they deem to be in force and upon which they desire to rely. 
They are also pledged to supply lists as nearly complete as may be 
possible of all contracts between their nationals on the one part, and 
the Chinese government or any of its administrative subdivisions or 
local authorities on the other part, which involve any concession, 
franchise, option or preference with respect to railway construction, 
mining, forestry, navigation, .river conservancy, harbor works, recla- 
mation, electrical communications or other public works or public 
services, or for the sale of arms or munitions, or which involve a lien 
upon any of the public revenues or properties of the Chinese govern- 
ment or of any of its administrative subdivisions. 

The nine-power treaty on the Chinese tariff, like the "open door" 
pact, was unanimously approved at the sixth plenary session of Feb- 
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ruary 4 and signed two days later. This treaty was the ultimate 
outcome of the plea of China for complete autonomy in respect to 
customs tariff. Her proportion of customs revenue, her delegation 
showed, had been reduced by treaties with the various powers to a 
nominal 5% ad valorem and practically to 3j4%. It sought, therefore, 
an increase from 5% to I2}4% in order that the government might 
have adequate revenue. The treaty provides that a special commis- 
sion shall assemble at Shanghai as soon as possible, whose duty it 
shall be to revise the Chinese tariff so as to make it actually equiva- 
lent to 5% ad valorem instead of 3%% as at present. The treaty also 
provides for a special conference to take steps toward the abolition 
of the " likin " or internal customs in China, and authorizes the levy- 
ing of a specific surtax of 2j4% on Chinese imports as soon as such a 
step is deemed advisable. By these measures it is calculated that 
China will be able to increase her maritime revenue by $156,000,000 
silver. 

In addition to these two treaties and the resolution regarding exist- 
ing commitments, a number of other important resolutions regarding 
China were formally ratified: (1) Foreign control of post-offices in 
China is to be withdrawn on or before January I, 1923, provided 
China meanwhile maintains an efficient postal service. Pending this 
removal the powers concerned pledge themselves to allow the Chi- 
nese customs authorities to examine all postal matter, except ordi- 
nary letters, for dutiable or contraband goods. This will enable China 
not only to prevent revenue frauds but to check the importation of 
large quantities of morphine sent through the Japanese parcels post. 
Japan has 124 post-offices in China; Britain has 12; France has 13 
and the United States has 1. (2) Unauthorized foreign radio stations 
in China are to be relinquished. (3) The future development of rail- 
ways in China is to be of such a nature as to enable the Chinese 
government to unify the railways of China into a system under Chi- 
nese control; China is to give better protection to and service on the 
Chinese Eastern railway. (4) An international commission is to in- 
vestigate the Chinese judicial system with a view to the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights. (5) Foreign diplomats and Chinese officials 
may confer at any time in Peking for the purpose of considering the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from China. (6) The " earnest hope " 
was expressed that immediate and effective steps be taken by the 
Chinese government to reduce the military forces of China and the 
expenditures therefor. 

Of the agreements spread upon the official records of the Confer- 
ence, the Shantung treaty was undoubtedly the subject of greatest 
controversy. The confirmation of Japan's claim to the former Ger- 
man rights in this territory by the treaty of Versailles disillusioned 
China and led directly to her refusal to sign the Versailles document 
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(cf. Record, 1919-1920). Subsequently Japan upon several occasions 
endeavored to induce China to negotiate the question of the return 
of the province, but the Chinese government steadfastly refused to 
accept the conditions laid down by the Japanese government. Such 
was the deadlock when the Conference convened. For a time Japan 
appeared so resolute in her determination not to modify her demands, 
and China so equally persistent in her refusal to negotiate, that there 
seemed to be little hope for any settlement. Finally, through the 
good offices of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour, the two governments 
consented to attempt a settlement through a series of direct conver- 
sations, beginning on December 1, but progress was slow and it was 
not until two months later that the two countries arrived at a basis 
of settlement. By the terms of the treaty signed by the two coun- 
tries on February 7, China receives immediately the former German 
properties, concessions, railway, port, mining, maritime customs and 
other rights, subject in certain cases to modification. The mines are 
to be transferred to a company to be formed under a special charter 
of the Chinese government in which Japanese capital may equal that 
of the Chinese. China is to pay Japan 53,406,141 gold marks, the 
assessed value of the properties taken by the Japanese from the Ger- 
mans during the World War, plus the value of the improvements 
added by Japan; payment is to be made in Chinese treasury notes 
redeemable in five years and expiring in fifteen. Pending redemption 
of these notes, Japan retains two high officials, the traffic manager 
and a chief accountant who is given coordinate functions with the 
Chinese chief accountant. Evacuation of the peninsula by Japanese 
troops must be completed within six months. Following the example 
of Japan, Great Britain agreed to evacuate Wei-hai-wei and France 
expressed a willingness to begin negotiations at once for retirement 
from Kwang-chow-wan. Great Britain, on the other hand, declared 
it was necessary to her interests to retain Kowloon, opposite Hong 
Kong. Similarly Japan refused materially to loosen her grip upon 
the great Manchurian province and Inner Mongolia. Japan agreed, 
however, to certain modifications in the famous Twenty-one Demands 
forced upon China by an ultimatum on May 25, 1915 (cf. .Record, 1917) : 
"Group V", the worst of the demands, she abandons; she expresses 
readiness to extend to the international consortium the right of 
option, granted exclusively to Japanese capital, on loans for the con- 
struction of railways in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia; and she agrees not to exercise certain " preferential " political 
rights in Southern Manchuria. Against the remaining Twenty-one 
Demands China filed a protest, vigorously reasserting that the de- 
mands were forced upon China, that they were unjust and inconsis- 
tent with the principles adopted by the Conference, and dangerous to 
the peace between China and Japan. The United States repeated its 
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intention not to recognize any of the demands which conflict with 
American rights or with the principles of the open door. 

Although the question of Siberia, involving the possible withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops, was regarded as an important item on the 
Conference agenda, little headway was made toward solving this 
delicate problem. When it was first brought up by Mr. Hughes on 
January 23 Baron Shidehara in a formal statement reviewed the cir- 
cumstances of the Japanese occupation of Siberia and renewed Japan's 
pledge to retire from the territory when she received from a stable 
Siberian government assurances of protection for the lives and prop- 
erty of Japanese nationals in Siberia. Japan, he further asserted, 
would withdraw from Russian Sakhalin as soon as a responsible 
authority was established in Russia from which satisfaction might be 
had for the massacre of Japanese at Nikolaievsk. (Cf. infra, p. 122.) 

THE CANNES CONFERENCE.— The second great international 
meeting of the year, the Genoa Conference, was preceded by a con- 
sultation between Premiers Lloyd George and Briand at London in 
December, and by a meeting of the Supreme Council at Cannes in 
January. At Cannes the premiers of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium, the Japanese ambassador to France, and Ambassador 
Harvey (as an observer) gave their attention to the four related ques- 
tions of reparations, finance, French security, and European rehabili- 
tation. The question of reparations is treated elsewhere (cf. infra, p. 
14). As regards finance, the Conference approved a plan for an inter- 
national corporation to aid in the economic restoration of Europe. 
The plan provides that both citizens and governments of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, if she so desires, will raise a 
capital of ^20,000,000; citizens and governments of allied and neutral 
nations may also share. National corporations are to be established 
in countries participating and representatives of these shall together 
constitute a Central International Corporation with headquarters in 
London. The corporation is now in the course of formation. 

The question of French security constituted the third important 
subject of discussion at Cannes. As the best method of adequately 
protecting France against attack and of fostering peace in Europe, 
Lloyd George, voicing English opinion, advocated a triple agreement 
between England, France and Germany; Premier Briand opposed 
this plan and demanded an Anglo-French military alliance. After 
considerable parley the latter plan was finally agreed upon. By the 
terms of the proposed treaty, which has not as yet been ratified, Great 
Britain promises to place at the disposal of France her naval, military 
and aerial forces in event of direct and unprovoked aggression by 
Germany; both powers reaffirm their common interest in Articles 42, 
43 and 44 of the Versailles Treaty relative to German fortifications 
and German military activities along the Rhine, and promise to act 
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in concert to prevent any misinterpretation or violation of these 
articles; both powers also undertake to act in concert in case Ger- 
many should take any measures incompatible with the Treaty of 
Versailles; the treaty in its present form, it is further stipulated, im- 
poses no obligation whatsoever on any of the British Dominions un- 
less approved by the Dominion interested; and, finally, provision is 
made that the treaty shall remain in force for ten years, and be re- 
newable by common consent at the expiration of that period. 

Lastly, and in many respects most important of all, the Cannes 
conference, at the suggestion of Lloyd George, unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for an international conference at which Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia should be represented, 
to consider the problem of the economic and financial rehabilitation 
of Europe. In accordance with this resolution the Italian govern- 
ment, on January 13 issued a formal invitation for a general congress 
to be held at Genoa on March 8. The resignation of M. Briand, 
however, and the nationalistic attitude of his successor, M. Poincare 
(cf. infra, p. 95), led to rather tense relations between France and 
Britain, with the result that the congress did not assemble until more 
than a month later. Scarcely had M. Poincare' assumed office before 
it became apparent that he and the British prime minister held very 
divergent diplomatic policies. The French premier not only opposed 
the further continuance of the Supreme Council and the method of 
personal consultations, which he declared to be " irregular and harm- 
ful", but clearly indicated his intention to return to the old diplo- 
matic method of note exchanges. He furthermore emphatically 
stated that France would not be represented at the Genoa Conference 
unless she received definite guarantees respecting German and Rus- 
sian demands. This assertion he followed with a series of notes ad- 
dressed to Lloyd George suggesting, among other things, that the 
problem of German reparations be left to the Reparations Committee 
for settlement, that the projected military alliance between the two 
countries be signed, that the Versailles provisions be extended to a 
guarantee of the left bank of the Rhine, that representatives from the 
Little Entente be admitted to the meetings of the allied experts who 
should consider the Genoa program, and, finally, that the Genoa Con- 
ference be postponed for a period of three months. While these 
notes elicited little response from Lloyd George, they furnished the 
target for so much criticism by his political opponents that M. Poin- 
care finally resumed the method of personal parley. Accordingly an 
interview between the two premiers was held at Boulogne on Feb- 
ruary 25 and cordial relations were reestablished. It was agreed 
that the Conference should be convoked on April 10, that it should 
permit no attack on the prerogatives of the League of Nations, no 
challenge to any treaty or treaties signed by France since the Peace 
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of Versailles, and no question relative to the rights of France and the 
other Allies to their war reparation dues. It was further agreed that 
Germany and Russia should be admitted to the Conference only on 
condition that the former acknowledge her obligations under the 
Versailles pact, and that the latter respect the rights of private prop- 
erty and recognize her past debts. 

THE GENOA CONFERENCE.— When the Conference assembled 
thirty-four nations were represented, Russia and Germany sitting in 
with the rest of Europe for the first time since the war. The leading 
delegates included Lloyd George of Great Britain, Louis Barthou of 
France, M. Theunis of Belgium, Dr. Wirth, German Chancellor, and 
Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, Premier Facta and 
Foreign Minister Schanzer of Italy, and Viscount Ishii of Japan. The 
Russian delegation included George Tchitcherin, Foreign Minister, 
Maxim Litvinov, Adolph Joffe and Christian Rakovsky. The United 
States, in declining an invitation to be represented, expressed good 
will but intimated that she " could not helpfully participate ". The 
work of the Conference, presided over by Premier Facta of Italy, 
was handled by four important committees: Political, Finance, Eco- 
nomics and Transportation. The labor of each committee was facili- 
tated by means of sub-committees and experts. 

The problem of Russia proved to be the storm-center of the Con- 
ference. Great Britain especially desired a Russian market for its 
manufactures, and both Britain and Italy were anxious for cheap 
Russian grain. Both of these countries, therefore, during the months 
preceding the Conference became increasingly insistent that some sort 
of a settlement should be made with the Soviet authorities. France 
and Belgium, on the other hand, less interested in trade or wheat than 
in their investments already made in Russia, expressed willingness to 
take steps toward recognizing the Russian government only on con- 
dition that these investments in the form of debts be recognized. 
Fully aware of this difference in the camp of the Allies, Russia sought 
full recognition for her government together with a loan. As security 
for the latter she was prepared to grant certain concessions for the 
exploitation of her vast natural resources, especially oil. As an 
opening move Tchitcherin, after a diplomatic skirmish with the 
French relative to disarmament and committee representation, pre- 
sented a 300,000,000,000 franc claim to cover the cost of Russia's part 
in the World War and for damage done by anti-Bolshevist leaders, 
Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel (cf. Record, 1920, pp. 122-123, and 1921, 
p. 89). This claim, subsequently scaled down to 125,000,000,000 francs, 
which more than offset the 65,000,000,000 francs claim of all other 
countries, the Russian leaders offered to settle for 2,000,000,000 gold 
francs plus a considerable loan for economic reconstruction. The 
very suggestion of a Russian counterclaim made the French furious 
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and Lloyd George, playing the role of mediator, informed the Rus- 
sians on April 15 that they must abandon their "fantastic" claims and 
comply with the following conditions: 1. Recognize the pre-war debt 
of Russia. 2. Recognize responsibility of the Russian government 
for sums borrowed by Russia from the Allies during the war. 3. 
Recognize the liability of the Soviet government for foreign-owned 
property which the Soviet had nationalized. 

While the British Premier and his Italian associates were striving 
to persuade the Russians to accept these conditions, the Soviet lead- 
ers with the assistance of the Germans played their second card. On 
April 17 it was announced that a Russo-German treaty had been con- 
cluded providing for (1) mutual renunciation of war expenses, war 
damages and civil damages; (2) settlement on a basis of reciprocity 
of all questions arising out of the war, including the disposition of 
merchant ships; (3) mutual cancellation of expenses for war prison- 
ers; (4) renouncement by Germany of all claims of her nationals re- 
sulting from application of Soviet laws on condition that the '■' Soviet 
government shall not satisfy similar claims made by any third state"; 

(5) consular and diplomatic relations to be immediately resumed; 

(6) rights of nationals and the regulation of commercial relations to 
be mutually based on the "most favored nation principle"; (7) mutual 
economic assistance. France, shocked at the turn of affairs, at onoe 
became more suspicious; representatives of Poland and the Little 
Entente, who came to the Conference prepared to work for a recon- 
ciliation between Britain and France, were alarmed at what they 
deemed to be a menace to their security. Indeed it was only by 
great dexterity that Lloyd George prevented the immediate disrup- 
tion of the Conference. Tension was not eased when on April 18 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Portugal sent an ultimatum to Germany 
expressing surprise at her action and demanding that she withdraw 
from all future discussions on Russia. The Germans, replying on 
April 21, stated that there had been no intention of secrecy, that Ger- 
many would comply with the Allied request and take no further part 
in the Russian discussions, and that she stood ready to cooperate 
fully in the work of the Conference. On the following day France 
demanded not only that Germany be excluded from participating in 
any loan to Russia, but that she categorically state whether the 
Russo-German pact contained any secret clauses. By another note 
dispatched to the Germans on April 23, at the insistence of France, 
the Allied Powers expressly reserved the right to declare null and 
void any clauses of the Russo-German treaty which the Allies might 
recognize as contrary to existing treaties. The German leaders were 
persuaded by the Italians and Lloyd George to make no answer to 
this document. On April 28 French legal experts appointed to deter- 
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mine whether the new treaty involved a violation of the Versailles 
treaty, reported that it did not, and on May 1 Russia officially declared 
that the new treaty contained no secret military alliance. 

Meanwhile Russia had accepted the Allied terms laid down by 
Lloyd George to the effect that the claims against the Allies for in- 
tervention losses be abandoned and that the Czarist pre-war debts be 
recognized, but on condition that these debts be reduced in amount 
and that Russia receive an international loan and foreign recognition. 
She agreed further to return nationalized property or make satisfac- 
tory settlement therefor in event that return should not be possible. 
The Russians were informed, however, that it would be quite impos- 
sible to extend a cash loan of any considerable amount. The British 
suggested that the loan, if made, take the form of supplies and ma- 
chinery to be secured by first mortgage. The Russians thereupon 
submitted additional demands (including the cancellation of interest 
arrears on pre-war debts, a moratorium extending over a considerable 
period of years on the pre-war debts themselves, and Allied recog- 
nition of the right of Russians to possess property in foreign coun- 
tries). In the midst of these discussions Premier Poincare on April 
24 delivered a speech at Bar-le-Duc, characterized by a section of the 
British press as "sabre-rattling", in which he declared French dele- 
gation would remain at Genoa only on condition that the " no cessa- 
tion " policy laid down at Cannes be respected. The understanding 
between Germany and Russia, he asserted, had undoubtedly upset 
European equilibrium and presented a condition which could not be 
solved by mere economic or financial formulae or by means of great 
international congresses. If Germany on May 31 failed to comply 
with the terms of the Reparation Commission, France, he said, would 
be obliged, either with her Allies or alone, to use force. In reply 
Lloyd George directly criticized the French attitude and on April 26, 
in a speech before American and British newspaper correspondents, 
warned of the impending danger which the world would face from 
the coalition of a hungry Russia and an angry Germany in case the 
Conference failed. 

Despite this crisis the Russian negotiations continued and on May 2 
the Soviet representatives received the Allied plan for Russian recog- 
nition. Among other things it reiterated that Russia recognize debts 
contracted before and during the war, the Powers agreeing, however, 
not to press for payment and to consider reductions on condition 
that the Russians withdraw all counterclaims. A mixed arbitral com- 
mission was to be created, the president of which would be named by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, one 
member by the interested powers, and one member by the Russian 
government, to consider methods of payment as well as Russia's 
financial policy. The provision relative to foreign-owned property 
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nationalized by the Soviet government was a compromise. The 
French held out for full restitution, the British and Italians being in- 
clined to accept a minimum requirement in this respect. As finally 
framed, it required the Russians to restore property for a 99-year 
period, but allowed them to retain technical title thereto. An amend- 
ment by Lloyd George allowing the Russians to substitute payment 
if restoration interfered with exploitation led ultimately to the refusal 
of both France and Belgium to sign the memorandum. The reason 
for this, it appeared, was the circumstance that British interests had 
by secret bargain obtained control of the Russian oil deposits some 
of which, before the war, had belonged to Belgian and French capi- 
talists. In this connection Belgian delegates stated that their nationals 
had invested a billion dollars, largely in the Baku oil region. The 
Soviet reply to the Allied proposals, received on May 11, rejected the 
Allied terms and scathingly denounced the Allies, but was, neverthe- 
less, considered conciliatory in some respects. Yet all hope of reach- 
ing an economic settlement with the Soviet government at Genoa 
was henceforth abandoned. 

Meanwhile Lloyd George had proposed a ten-year European non- 
aggression compact. On May 4 the French agreed to ratify the pact 
on condition that every European nation sign; that Russia recognize 
for ten years all her existing boundaries, and that France surrender 
none of her rights for enforcement of the Versailles Treaty. This 
ultimatum, together with the attitude of both Russia and Germany, 
forced the British premier to abandon the project. 

In their reply of May 4 the Russians suggested that a commission 
of experts be appointed to study Russian finances. Out of this sug- 
gestion there developed three proposals which met with favorable 
consideration during the last days of the Conference. First, all the 
powers pledged themselves to conclude no separate treaties with 
Russia for a period of eight months; secondly, arrangement was 
made for the creation of two separate commissions, one representing 
the Allies, the other the Russians, to study the Russian financial 
situation; and, thirdly, at the inspiration of Lloyd George, another 
conference was called to meet at the Hague on June 15 to consider 
the Russian problem. On May 15 the United States, through Secre- 
tary Hughes, declined the Allied invitation to participate in the Hague 
conference on the ground that it would apparently be a continuance, 
under a different nomenclature, of the Genoa conference. The Genoa 
gathering adjourned on May 19, the Russian delegation agreeing to 
cooperate at the Hague meeting. 

REPARATIONS PROBLEM. — The question of reparations has 
been a troublesome problem throughout the year. France has in- 
sisted that Germany respect the final terms outlined by the Repara- 
tion Commission in May, 1921 (c/. last Record, p. 11), whereas the 
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Germans sought modification of these terms. The first payments 
due were paid and, accordingly, the economic guarantees imposed by 
the Allies, consisting of the occupation of Dusseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort and the establishment of a customs line along the Rhine, 
were lifted on September 29. A week later an economic pact between 
Germany and France was concluded at Wiesbaden providing for 
reparation in kind. By it Germany agrees to deliver building mate- 
rial to France for the reconstruction of the devastated area up to a 
value of 7,000,000,000 gold marks, deliveries to be completed by 1926. 
Payment to German producers of these materials is to be made in 
German government bonds issued specifically for this purpose. — On 
December 14 the German government officially notified the Commis- 
sion that it would be unable to pay the instalment of 500,000,000 gold 
marks due January 15 or the other instalments which would fall due 
at intervals of three months during 1922. In lieu of the January in- 
stalment and the February instalments of 25% of the value of its 
exports, it proposed a payment of from 150,000,000, to 200,000,000 gold 
marks. This led to an Allied investigation and a discussion of the 
problem at the Cannes Conference (supra). With the disruption of 
that conference the Reparation Commission granted a provisional 
moratorium under which, in lieu of the January and February instal- 
ments, Germany was to pay the sum of 31,000,000 gold marks every 
ten days. It also demanded that Germany within fifteen days submit 
proposals for the reform of the German budget and finances, and a 
program of reparation payments for 1922. On March 21 the Com- 
mission demanded that for 1922 Germany pay 720,000,000 gold marks 
cash and 1,450,000,000 in goods. In addition, it demanded that before 
May 31, Germany make the Reichsbank independent of politics, re- 
duce her expenditures and balance her budget, abolish subsidies and 
reform her currency, resume publication of government fiscal statistics, 
take measures to prevent the further flight of capital and endeavor 
to get back $2,000,000,000 spirited out of the country during the last 
two years. This ultimatum although bitterly assailed by the German 
government was subsequently complied with in part (infra). A later 
demand of the Reparations Commission that Germany raise 60,000,- 
000,000 marks by new taxes, or submit to financial control by the 
Allies, was rejected by Germany on April 10, but she indicated a will- 
ingness to furnish any information desired. The reply of the Com- 
mission on April 13 reiterated its demand for a drastic increase in 
taxation and stated that a foreign loan, as requested by Germany, was 
impossible until she had made a serious effort to restore her internal 
budget. Germany's rejoinder of May 10 declared it was impossible 
to meet her obligations under the moratorium of March 21 before 
May 31 without the aid of a foreign loan; to raise 60,000,000,000 gold 
marks by taxes before that date, she asserted, was impossible. She 
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declared her readiness, however, to discuss with the Commission ways 
and means of meeting its demands. The French government charac- 
terized the reply as evasive and indicated its resolve to make the 
Germans comply, but this move was rendered unnecessary, for on 
May 28 Berlin agreed to the demands of the Commission in the hope 
of securing a favorable foreign loan. This action was prompted by a 
demand made by the Conference of International Bankers on May 26 
(cf. infra, Germany). 

THE NEAR EASTERN SITUATION.— Throughout the year the 
Near East continued to be a menacing international problem. The 
rival Turkish governments at Constantinople and Angora were warmly 
supported by France and Italy in refusing to ratify the original 
Sevres Treaty; Greece in seeking to execute the treaty was equally 
supported by Great Britain. France supports Turkey, first, because 
she desires no unpleasant border struggles with the Turks along her 
Syrian frontier, and, secondly, being the largest holder of Turkish 
bonds she is interested in having Turkey remain territorially as strong 
as possible in order that the security of these bonds be not reduced. 
Italy and Greece are rivals in the Balkans, the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East and, therefore, Italy is pro-Turk and anti-Greek. 
The Greeks declined the Allied proposal of June 19 to forego their 
second offensive against the forces of Mustapha Kemal and submit 
their claims to the Great Powers (cf. last Record, p. 8). In July the 
Greek military operations began; Greece with an army of 200,000 was 
opposed by Mustapha Kemal's troops numbering approximately 
100,000. Late in July the Greeks won a decisive victory west of the 
Bagdad Railway between Kwtaia and Eski-Shehr, and on the 26th 
the Nationalists were prepared to move their capital from Angora to 
Sivas. Heavy fighting continued during August and September, and 
the Greeks retreated from their advanced positions after failing to 
force the capitulation of the enemy. 

Both Britain and Greece suffered a set-back when on October 30 
France announced the ratification of a separate French treaty with the 
Angora government similar to that negotiated by M. Briand in 
March, 1921 (cf. last Record, p. 8). By its terms France agrees to 
withdraw from Cilicia and, in return, receives various economic ad- 
vantages, notably a concession for the operation of the Bagdad Rail- 
way from the Mediterranean to the Tigris river and a 00-year lease 
on the iron, chrome arid silver mines of the valley of Harchite in 
northern Anatolia. The new boundary line between Turkey and 
French Syria runs from the Bay of Alexandretta, near Bayas, to the 
railway station of Meidan, thence southeast leaving the region of 
Marsova in Syria and Killis in Turkey, thence to the railway at 
Tchebin Bey to Nisibin, thence northeast to Jezireh on the Tigris. 
This treaty was exceedingly distasteful to both Great Britain and 
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Greece. Indeed M. Gounaris, Greek premier, visited the western 
chancelleries in a vain attempt to nullify the French efforts (cf. infra, 
p. 87). The action of France was furthermore severely condemned 
by Lord Curzon, who asserted that she had no right to dispose of 
mandated territory, and that continuation of such a policy would 
ultimately lead to her political isolation. During November and De- 
cember a series of lively notes were exchanged between France and 
Britain in which the former admitted negotiation of a number of 
secret agreements with the Turkish nationalists which were not in- 
cluded in the Angora treaty. In this correspondence the British in- 
sisted, first, that the Angora agreement be revised to correspond with 
the abandoned treaty of Sevres and the old tripartite agreements, and, 
secondly, that France participate in a new tripartite "intervention in 
Turkey for the purpose of bringing about peace". In yielding, 
France on January 6 officially declared that the Angora agreement 
was not to be regarded as a treaty of peace and implied neither de 
facto nor de jure recognition of the Angora government. She further 
declared that the rights of Italy and Great Britain, recognized in the 
tripartite agreement, were in no way affected by the Angora pact; 
finally she agreed to the principle of adjusting in a final peace treaty 
all the outstanding problems concerning the Turkish question. When 
the question came up at the Boulogne meeting, February 25 (cf. 
supra, p. 10) France again substantially reiterated her willingness to 
negotiate a new treaty. 

Meanwhile a number of disturbing factors occurred: hostilities be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks were renewed; the Greek navy aided by 
English naval officers intercepted French and Italian vessels loaded 
with supplies for Mustapha Kemal; after the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Cilicia, which began on November 28, thousands 
of Christians emigrated while other thousands who remained were 
reported to have fallen victims of atrocities and outrages by the 
Kemalists. Stimulated in part by these occurrences, the Allied Council 
of Ministers assembled in Paris on March 22 to discuss the Greco- 
Turkish war and the proposed revision of the Treaty of SSvres. 
Delegations from both Turkish governments attended although both 
were in agreement in their demands for the complete restoration of 
Turkish sovereignty. After several days of secret deliberation the 
Council shaped a proposal for an armistice between Greece and Tur- 
key. It also signed an agreement for revision of the Treaty of Sevres 
in such manner as to include demilitarization of the Dardanelles, re- 
tention of Constantinople and Eastern Thrace by Turkey, acquisition 
of Adrianople and the Gallipoli peninsula by Greece, establishment 
of a special regime for Smyrna. All the rest of Asia Minor was to 
be retained by Turkey. The Allied terms were accepted by the Porte 
on March 30 and, with reservations, by the Angora government on 
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April 5; Greece, however, refusing to surrender her hold on Smyrna, 
failed to agree with the Allied proposal and the problem remains 
unsettled. (Cf. infra, Turkey.) 

UPPER SILESIA.— The question of Upper Silesia, which brought 
Europe to the brink of an international crisis during last year (cf. 
last Record, pp. 11-12), seems to have been adjusted for the time 
being. Pending the decision of the Interallied Commission, both 
Poles and Germans, under pressure of the Allied military command- 
ers, had evacuated the disputed region by July 7. The premiers on 
August 13, after weeks of deliberation and negotiation, came to the 
conclusion that they were unable to settle the Silesian problem owing 
to irreconcilable differences of view between the British and French 
governments. Accordingly the whole subject was referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations, which in turn referred it to a com- 
mittee composed of four non-permanent members of the League 
Council, namely, M. Paul Hymans of Belgium, Senhor da Cunha of 
Brazil, Seftor de Leon of Spain, and Dr. Wellington Koo of China. 
A neutral commission was sent to the plebiscite area by the com- 
mittee, which itself heard evidence from both Poles and Germans of 
all ranks. The report of the committee submitted during the first 
week in October was unanimously adopted by the League Council 
on October 12 and then transmitted to the Supreme Council. By the 
text of the decision the new Polish-German boundary was drawn 
about half-way between the lines proposed by Lloyd George and M. 
Briand. Poland received the district of Pless in its entirety and the 
major portion of Rybnik. The industrial triangle was divided be- 
tween the two countries. Germany retained Gleiwitz, Zabrze and the 
two western districts of the Oder basin, as well as the town of Beu- 
then; while Poland was allotted the rural district of Beuthen and the 
towns of Kattowitz and Konigshutte. In the north the major por- 
tions of Tarnowitz and Lublinitz were awarded to Poland, while the 
other districts remain German territory. The economic and racial 
interests of the Silesians on either side of the new boundary are 
elaborately safeguarded, and detailed provisions are included for secur- 
ing the rights of minorities. An important feature of the solution 
provides that for fifteen years the entire territory shall be under the 
advisory jurisdiction of a body to be known as the " Upper Silesia 
Mixed Commission ", consisting of an equal number of Poles and 
Germans from Upper Silesia and a president of another nationality 
to be designated by the Council of the League of Nations. During 
this fifteen-year period the German mark must remain the legal unit 
of currency in the plebiscite area, and agreements for facilitating trade 
and transportation must be observed. Any dispute between the Ger- 
man and Polish governments which may occur within fifteen years in 
respect to any legislative measure adopted by either of the two coun- 
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tries for the control of companies or commercial enterprises, and 
limiting in a manner " contrary to justice " the freedom of these com- 
panies or enterprises, from the point of view of the nationality of 
their personnel, of their directors or of their capital, may be referred 
by the government concerned to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, whose decision both governments undertake to accept. A 
German-Polish treaty incorporating the League settlement was rati- 
fied by the Polish chamber on May 24. Two days later the Reichstag 
accepted the agreement though not without protest. During June 
the Allied troops were being withdrawn. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS.— The Second Plenary Conference of the 
League of Nations was held in Geneva from September 5 to October 
5; delegates from 42 out of the 48 member states were present. Dur- 
ing the session Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were admitted to 
membership. The agenda of the Assembly, presided over by Foreign 
Minister van Karnebeek of Holland, contained twenty-eight items, 
including presentation by the Council of reports from committees 
constituted in accordance with the recommendations of the First As- 
sembly, e. g., amendments to the Covenant, reduction of armaments, 
and international blockade; reports on the work of technical organ- 
izations of the League, viz., economic and finance, communication 
and transit, health, opium traffic, traffic in and deportation of women 
and children, typhus, labor, League expenditures and budget, inter- 
national coordination of intellectual work, and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; appointment of four non-permanent mem- 
bers to the Council; organization of international statistics; Albania; 
and a dispute between Chile and Bolivia. Six main committees, on 
which each member state was represented, were named to handle the 
work of the conference. In the course of the thirty-three plenary 
meetings which were held, the Assembly approved the organization 
and work of the technical organizations on communications and 
transit, finance and economics, and health. It also approved the 
organization of the Secretariat and Labor Office, the Budget for 1922, 
and a detailed report from the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Opium, favoring more effective regulation of contraband trade and 
extension of an invitation to all states to sign or ratify the Opium 
Convention of 1912 as soon as possible. Dangerous drugs, of what- 
ever origin, the Assembly recommended, should henceforth be in- 
cluded in the further investigations of the Advisory Committee. In 
addition, the Assembly approved a draft convention on Traffic in 
Women and Children, previously prepared under auspices of a League 
commission. Member states were urged to sign the convention which 
amplifies the previous conventions of 1904 and 1910. 

Four important suggestions for amending the Covenant were sub- 
mitted: (1) Article 26 to specify a three-fourths majority of the As- 
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sembly, including all Council members, as necessary for the approval 
of any amendment; (2) a series of amendments to Article 16 describ- 
ing methods of procedure for an economic blockade; pending ratifi- 
cation, the Council and member states were advised to accept the 
proposed amendments as rules of guidance; (3) revision of Article 6 
allocating expenses among members of the League; and (4) amend- 
ment of Article 4 so as to empower the Assembly to fix by a two- 
thirds majority rules governing elections of non-permanent members 
of the Council. The Canadian proposal that Article 10 be eliminated 
was postponed to the next session of the Assembly. All the delega- 
tions agreed, however, that Article 10 did not constitute a pledge by 
members to go to war to protect the territorial borders of other mem- 
bers, but was a declaration of principle and a pledge by the nations 
not to violate the territory of their neighbors on the assumption that 
such a violation would be punished by use of the economic weapon. 
Numerous other amendment proposals were rejected. 

After discussing the question of the deportation of women and 
children in Turkey and Asia Minor, the Assembly reached the de- 
cision that the League should name and maintain a commissioner at 
Constantinople who, with the aid of a mixed tribunal, should have 
charge of the reclamation of women and children detained in Mo- 
hammedan households. It also recommended that the Council ap- 
point a committee of three to visit Albania and report on the execu- 
tion of the decision of the Allied powers respecting that territory. 

The Council was requested further to name a committee of twelve 
members to consider and report in 1922 upon the feasibility of the 
international organization of intellectual work. Belgium, Brazil, China 
and Spain were elected non-permanent members of the Council. 
Resolutions were adopted respecting several other items including 
mandates, the Bolivian-Chilean dispute, the Polish-Lithuanian contro- 
versy over Vilna and the frontier, the appeal of Austria regarding 
Article 267 of the Treaty of St. Germain, Armenia, Eastern Rumania, 
and the Russian famine. A bitter attack by Lord Cecil against the 
permanent Advisory Council on Disarmament opened the way for a 
spirited debate on the armament question. The Assembly finally de- 
cided to request the governments for the second time that they agree 
not to exceed for two years their present military and naval budgets. 
It also authorized a statistical investigation of armaments in 1913 and 
1921, accepted a proposal for an international conference on the evil 
consequences of the private manufacture of arms; decided to call 
upon all states to ratify the Arms Traffic Convention, and to ask the 
Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments to consider whether 
or not an appeal should be addressed to all scientific men to publish 
their discoveries in the hope that by thus making them public prop- 
erty their use for purposes of war would be lessened. The Mixed 
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Commission was further charged with the duty of preparing a policy 
for armament limitation. 

Perhaps most important of all was the election by the Assembly of 
eleven judges for the Permanent Court o£ International Justice. From 
the list of over ninety nominations the following were chosen: Vis- 
count R B. Finlay, Great Britain; Charles A. Weiss, France; Dio- 
nisio Anzelotti, Italy; Prof. John Bassett Moore, United States; R. A. 
Cravea, Spain; Senator Ruy Barbosa, Brazil; Antonio de Bustamente, 
Cuba; Max Huber, Switzerland; B. C. J. Loder, Holland; D. G. G. 
Nyholm, Denmark; Yorozu Oda, Japan. The four deputy judges 
chosen were Mr. Negulesco, Rumania; Wang Chung-hui, China; Mr. 
Yovanovitch, Jugoslavia; and Mr. Beichmann, Norway. A preliminary 
session of the Court was held on January 30; three days later Dr. 
Loder of Holland was elected President of the Court. The new 
tribunal was formally opened at the Hague on February 15, when it 
began to work out its rules of procedure. 

A number of important meetings of the League Council have been 
held during the year. The question of the German-Polish boundary 
in Upper Silesia was submitted at the First Extraordinary Session 
held in Geneva on August 29. At the Second Extraordinary Session, 
held September 1, the Upper Silesian question was submitted to a 
special committee (supra). The Fourteenth Regular Session con- 
vened August 30, and considered confirmation of the "A" type man- 
date in Asia Minor and the " B " type in Central Africa. At this 
session, too, the Albanian question was referred to the Assembly, 
and the Polish-Lithuanian dispute further considered, as well as the 
neutralization of the Aland Islands and protection of minorities in 
Finland. The Fifteenth Session, held in Paris November 15 to 19, 
was devoted almost entirely to the problem of Albanian frontiers. 
At the Sixteenth Session, which opened at Geneva on January 10, the 
Council denied the appeal of a Saar Valley delegation to overrule the 
Governing Commission in its decision that any person residing in the 
Valley for one year becomes an inhabitant thereof, and that any per- 
son born in the Saar Valley but absent for one year permanently 
loses his citizenship. It also accepted responsibility for guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the Aland Islands, but expressed its inability to 
settle the Polish-Lithuanian dispute over Vilna (cf. infra, p. 112). Be- 
fore adjourning, an advisory commission to deal with the problem of 
white slave traffic was named. Relief of Russian refugees, reduction 
of armaments, the Saar Basin and the Saar Basin plebiscite, and the 
forthcoming Genoa Conference, were the principal topics discussed at 
the Seventeenth Session of the Council held in Paris from March 24 
to 28. The last meeting of the year under review convened at Geneva 
during the middle of May. 
At the Third Session of the International Labor Conference, which 
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took place October 25 to November 19, seven international conven- 
tions and eight recommendations were adopted. The conventions 
provided for (1) a weekly rest day in industry; (2) the prohibition of 
the use of white lead in interior painting and regulation of its use in 
exterior painting; (3) the right of agricultural workers to combine; 
(4) non-employment of children under fourteen during compulsory 
school hours; (5) the extension of compensation laws to agricultural 
workers; (6) restriction of juvenile employment at sea; (7) institution 
of compulsory medical examination of persons under eighteen years 
of age employed on ships. The recommendations, dealing mostly 
with agricultural workers, include (1) nine hours rest per day for 
women employed in agriculture; (2) children under fourteen to have 
ten hours consecutive rest, and persons between fourteen and eighteen, 
nine hours; (3) maternity protection for women agricultural workers; 

(4) improvement of living conditions among agricultural workers; 

(5) a series of measures for dealing with agricultural non-employ- 
ment; (6) extension of social insurance schemes to agricultural work- 
ers; and (7) the further development of technical education for per- 
sons employed in agriculture. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS.— Disruption of the Federation of Cen- 
tral America, further effort to adjust the troublesome Tacna-Arica 
boundary, and the Pan-American Parcel Post Congress were the out- 
standing events in the field of American relations during the year 
under consideration. The Central-American Union was destroyed 
just as it was about to function by the sudden revolution in Guate- 
mala (infra, p. 63). On December 8, three days after the government 
of Carlos Herrera was overthrown, the revolutionists recalled the old 
Guatemalan Congress, which in turn declared null and void all acts 
of the overthrown government, thus in effect destroying the Union. 
An effort to end the long-continued Tacna-Arica dispute (cf. last 
Record, p. 14) was made on January 17, when the United States gov- 
ernment sent identic notes to Peru and Chile, inviting each to send 
representatives to Washington in order that an agreement might be 
reached. Both countries accepted and the envoys met on April 26; 
by the last of June it seemed probable that a peaceful settlement 
would soon be reached. Meanwhile Bolivia is anxious, hoping by the 
settlement to gain access to the sea. — Simultaneously with negotia- 
tions for an adjustment of the Tacna-Arica controversy the govern- 
ments of Ecuador and Peru are negotiating settlement of the boun- 
dary question between the two countries. — By a convention adopted 
by the Pan-American Postal Congress at Buenos Aires early in Octo- 
ber provision was made for a Pan-American Parcel Post Union, em- 
bracing the United States and all countries of Central and South 
America. — The Costa Rica-Panama boundary conflict (cf. last Record, 
p. 15) was finally adjusted in August when the former took possession 
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of the disputed territory. — The treaty between the United States and 
Colombia was ratified by the Colombian government on December 24. 
OTHER INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS.— The Djambi oil contro- 
versy (cf. last Record, p. 12) was terminated on July 1 when the First 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament, by a vote of 27 to 8, passed the 
Djambi oil bill providing for the exploitation of valuable oil fields in 
the Dutch East Indies for a period of forty years by a combination 
of the Dutch East Indian government and the Batavia Oil Company, 
a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell combine, which is controlled 
in London. The enactment of this law, which excludes American in- 
terests from exploitation in the Djambi fields, is to all intents and 
purposes the final answer to Secretary Hughes's notes in behalf of the 
Standard Oil Company. — Representatives of Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania met at Marienbad, Bohemia, during the first week 
in August for the purpose of outlining the work of the military and 
commercial conventions provided for in the treaties of the Little 
Entente. — At the International Congress of Trade Unions, which con- 
vened at Rome, April 20-26, a resolution was adopted calling upon 
workers of the world over to prevent war, if necessary, by a general in- 
ternational strike. The convention's suggestions for European rehabili- 
tation included the reciprocal cancellation of war debts, substitution 
of an international policy for national economic policies, abolition of 
all national monopolies of raw materials and creation of a tariff 
policy along free-trade lines. 

H. THE UNITED STATES 

THE ADMINISTRATION. — During the first year of his admin- 
istration President Harding lost only one member of his original 
cabinet. In February Postmaster-General Hays announced his inten- 
tion of leaving the cabinet on March 4 in order to accept a position 
as head of a national association of motion-picture producers and 
distributors. Dr. Hubert Work, the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, was selected to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Hays. — Late in June it was announced that Brig. Gen. H. M. 
Lord, Chief of Finance of the War Department, had been selected by 
the President to succeed Charles G. Dawes as Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Dawes having decided to return to his banking business in Chi- 
cago. — On August 11 Secretary of War Weeks stated that General 
Leonard Wood, who had for several months been investigating con- 
ditions in the Philippines, would be appointed Governor-General of 
the Philippines. Early in September General Wood accepted the 
position. He assumed office on October 15. — On February 21 the 
President named Secretaries Mellon, Hughes and Hoover, Senator 
Smoot, and Congressman Burton as members of the Foreign Debt 



